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Grapes, say numerous authorities, act very much like mineral waters 
on the human system. But they are better, because at the same time they 
nourish the body. Nutrition is increased, secretion promoted, action of the 
liver, kidneys, and other excretory organs improved, and the phosphoric 
acid, of which they contain a considerable amount, acts favorably on all the 
bodily functions, especially on the brain. As is well known, the sugar of the 
grape requires no digestion, but is taken almost at once into the blood. 
Dextrine from the grape promotes the secretion of pepsin and thus favors 
digestion. Most of the vegetarians eat grapes, though they may prefer peas. 

Stimulants often assist digestion, but that digestion is best which does 
not need them. 

William Kinneab. 



ITALIAN IMMIGEATION. 

Db. Sennee's article in the June number of the Review contains much 
that is interesting, but exception most be taken to the way in which he 
handles some of his statistics, and the conclusions which he deduces from 
them. 

(1.) It is to be observed that even during the fiscal years 1894 and 1895, 
when immigration fell off very much owing to the commercial depression, 
Italian immigration held its own proportion of the total. The figures are 
1890, 11.4 per cent. ; 1891, 13.5 per cent. ; 1892, 10.6 per cent. ; 1893, 16.4 per cent. ; 
1894, 14.9 per cent. : 1895, 13.7 per cent. In the first four months of the calendar 
year 1895, the percentage of Italian immigration of the total immigration at 
New York was 33.6 per cent. This year during the same period it was 30 
per cent. During times of commercial depression the least skilled immigra- 
tion is that which should diminish most ; but, in spite of the number of 
persons recently unemployed in the United States, we find an increase this 
year over last in the Italian immigration of one-third, nine-tenths of which 
has no occupation. 

(3.) During the spring of this year, it Is true that a large number of 
Italian immigrants were detained for special examination, i. e., there 
seemed to the inspectors something suspicious about their right to land. 
In spite of the great parade of the number detained, made from time to 
time in the newspapers, the number actually excluded has been the trifling 
fraction of 6.2 per cent., or thereabouts. One may well retort in Dr. Sen- 
ner's own words, "Tant de bruit pour une omelette/" The law of March 
3, 1893, was merely an administrative measure, and while it has to some 
extent improved the immigration service it has not added at all to the 
classes of persons who may be excluded by the 'inspectors. Even under this 
law the proportion debarred in 1894 was only 0.8 per cent, and in 1895 about 
1 per cent. 

(3.) But the most remarkable use of figures is that which Dr. Senner 
makes in connection with the settlement of Italian immigrants in the 
country. Out of those entering the United States during the first four 
months of 1896 he deducts one-half on the grounds that they hiive either 
been in the United States before or are going to join their Immediate 
families, and claims that only the balance can properly be regarded as im- 
migrants 1 And he says : " Congress cannot justly undertake to force 
out of this country aliens who have legitimately settled in it, or to 
prevent their immediate families, unless objectionable i>er se, from joining 
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them in this country." Very true. But the half which Dr. Senner excepts 
are precisely the half which are very objectionahleper se on several grounds. 

First, those who have been in the country before are, with few exceptions, 
' birds of passage " who have been here not once merely, but several times ; 
who came here to live for a time under degraded conditions at a low wage and 
soon carry their savings back to Italy. The fact that they migrate back and 
forth, instead of being in their favor, is a proof that they have no wish to 
assimilate and to permanently settle here ; that they came here not to help 
build up the country, but to earn a few dollars. They have few wants ; 
they make but a slight demand for commodities ; they live in a way in 
which no American, German, or Irishman would live for a day. Of the 
recent immigration only 10.8 per cent, were women. 

Consider next those going to join their immediate families. Perhaps 
this implies intention of settlement with some, or it may only mean that 
they go for work where they already know some one. If the latter, it is but 
a slight guaranty of permanent settlement; if the former there is clear evi- 
dence of the danger of increasing the enormous congestion in our Eastern 
cities, and especially in the slums of those cities which some of their coun- 
trymen have already helped to produce. 

This should dispose of the exception in favor of this latter class which 
Dr. Senner would make in an educational test. Dr. Senner himself admits 
that illiteracy is invariably coupled with a low standard of living. Shall we 
make a dangerous exception to a wise test, or shall we ask the very reason- 
able and moderate favor that intending immigrants shall learn to read and 
write ? 

(4,) It is not true that ' 'our immigration laws oflfer the fullest opportunity 
to any community or public Institution burdened with immigrants who 
have become public charges within one year after landing, to rid themselves 
of them." Of 330 cases of sick poor relieved by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity last year, not over one-third could be identified 
so as to be turned over to the United States for deportation. The immi- 
grants give false names and false statements as to the date and steamer on 
which they arrived, and often they are obliged to change their names for 
business purposes. There Is no sure way of identifying them. The very 
fact that only 177 persons were returned by the United States in 1895, in- 
stead of showing how effective the law is, proves its total inadequacy in this 
particular. 

Personally, I do not believe that boys who have to be shut up in Italian 
lunatic asylums for insanity produced by longing for the United States, 
would have been desirable immigrants. 

(5.) Until some effective means can be deviled for diverting Italian 
immigration to the West and South, we want no large body of Italian 
laborers. The Hebrew societies have spent large sums trying to settle 
Hebrew immigrants away from large cities. The experiment was a failure. 
Distribution can be effected only by voluntary migration. As to the other 
remedies suggested, our schools are already overburdened trying to assimi- 
late the foreign born; and restrictions of the suffrage can be obtained, as 
Dr. Senner well knows, only after long agitation for constitutional amend- 
ments, and when most of the evils have been done. It is no protection what- 
ever against social degradation. The burden should be put upon the immi- 
grant of fitting himself to be a desirable settler. 

Finally, there are many competent to judge who will not agree with Dr. 
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Senner that the bulk of recent Italian immigration is desirable. Eighty-six 
per cent, have no occupation ; 68 per cent, are illiterate ; 95 per cent, are 
destined for New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. But 
my chief purpose is to show some of the respects in which Dr. Senner's 
article is likely to mislead. 

Pebscott F. Hall, 
Secretary of the Immigration Restriction League. 



THE TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

Man, as a social being, requires something beyond the coercive author- 
ity of civil statutes to impress upon him that obedience to moral obligation 
so necessary to the existence of all society and government. The object of 
our laws is the preservation and enforcement of right, but such is the 
imperfection of all human institutions, that there is a limit to municipal 
law, a boundary beyond which it cannot safely go ; and passing which, it 
loses all its efficacy. 

Positive law cannot extend to the correction of private vices of indi- 
viduals, yet it is manifest that, unless such vices are suppressed, the peace 
and order of society must be seriously impaired, and good government im- 
possible. This desideratum is supplied by the Church. Thus the Church 
is coadjutor of the State. It is as necessary to good government as the 
governmental organization itself. Hence it appears that the imposition of 
a tax upon church property would be almost as injudicious a,nd quite as 
absurd a proceeding as the taxation of government property. 

Such a course would be not only unwise but unjust. If churches were 
taxed the burden of taxation would fall, not upon a soulless ^corporation (as 
some have erroneously supposed), but upon the individual members thereof, 
who pay all expenses of maintenance. Churches are incorporated only for 
the purpose of convenience in their management. No person can be said to 
own church property in this country. It is usually held in trust for church 
purposes only. The individual places his money in this investment in obe- 
dience to what he conceives to be a holy duty to God, to himself, and to all 
mankind. He does not reap, nor hope or intend to reap, any pecuniary 
profit therefrom. Under such circumstances it would seem contrary to a 
spirit of right and justice to tax these properties, it would make religion 
a costly and expensive thing. It would operate to deter men from entering 
religious organizations. It would be contrary to the spirit of our law, as 
well as to the letter of twenty-four of the American constitutions, and num- 
berless statutes of the various states. 

Churches are not money-making institutions, and religious associations 
are not formed for private gain. These organizations are not alone for the 
spiritualbenefit of their members, but for the moral elevation of all man- 
kind. A church is a strong moral force in any community. Some of the 
largest eleemosynary institutions of the world are maintained solely by 
churches and religious societies. If these institutions were not sio supported 
the government would be obliged to do it, for it is the moral duty of every 
government to care for its indigent, afflicted and Insane. By disabling 
the promoters of these beneficent enterprises the government would simply 
add another expense to its own account. 

Persons should be subject to taxation for the support of government, in 
the proportion in which they are respectively benefited by such government. 



